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THE NORTH RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 


A Lecture delivered at the Royal Artillery Institution, 
Tuesday, February 16th, 1926. 


By Masor-GeneraL Sik EDMUND |RONSIDE, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


General Sir George Milne, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., Colonel 
Commandant R.A., in the Chair. 


GENERAL SIR GEORGE MILNE: Gentlemen, I do not think that 
I need introduce General Ironside to you. I will ask him to go 
straight on with his lecture. 


Masor-GeneRAL Sik EDMUND IRONSIDE: Gentlemen, I am 
going to talk to you to-night about the North Russian Expedition. 
I have already written in the R.A. Journal about the winter 
difficulties which we experienced and I will now try to avoid 
repetition. Politically the campaign was, in its later stages, much 
in disfavour and little has been written about it. Still, in many 
ways, there are more valuable lessons to be gained from it for the 
British Army of the future than from the main operations in 
France. That is my excuse for speaking to-night. 

The origin of the Expedition was quite definite. About the 
middle of 1918 there were no signs that the Central Powers would 
be beaten that year. One of the great combatants, Russia, had 
collapsed, and the Entente had been hard put to it to meet the 
reinforcements which Germany was thus enabled to withdraw from 
her Eastern front. There were many signs that Germany intended 
to try to exploit Russia economically and thus secure the material 
with which to continue the struggle. There was also an immediate 
danger that submarine bases might be established at the North 
Russian ports, Murmansk and Archangel. The man-power of the 
Entente was reaching exhaustion and in their search for immediate 
supplies, the military authorities turned their eyes towards Russia 
once more. With the signature of peace between Germany and 
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1g then were trying to work their way home 
disfavit* prison-camps where they had been confined. 
Amongst these prisoners were some 50,000 Czecho-Slovaks, devoted 
to the cause of the Entente and who had been formed into a corps 
with the help of French officers. There existed a plan for passing 
these men by way of Vladivostok to France, but it was soon realised 
that if they were to have any effect upon the situation in 1918 some 
speedier means of bringing them to the scene of action must be 
adopted. For all these considerations, therefore, it was decided 
to send a small force to North Russia. We may summarize the 
objectives of the campaign as follows :— 

"Main Objective. 


To prevent the exploitation of Russia by Germany, should 
the war continue through 1918 and longer. 
Minor Objectives. 


1. To reconstitute the Eastern front, making use of all man- 
power which could not be employed otherwise and pre- 
venting further transference of German troops to the 
West. 

2. To prevent the establishment of German submarine bases 
in North Russia. 

3. To secure the stores, the property of the Entente, lying 
on the quays of Archangel and Murmansk and to prevent 
their transference to Germany. 

The despatch of the Expedition to North Russia was ordered 
by the Supreme War Council, Great Britain being entrusted with 
the command and administration of all troops taking part. The 
campaign was thus truly international, nine different nationalities 
taking part in the operations. 

A detachment of British marines occupied Murmansk in June, 
1918, and in August a force of British, French and United States 
troops seized Archangel. As regards the Czechs, these had com- 
menced their westward movement and were approaching the 
Siberian frontier. The Soviet Government, however, which did 
not relish their transference to Archangel and the turning of Soviet 
territory into a theatre of war, were putting such difficulties in the 
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way of their movement that there seemed little chance of their 
arrival at Archangel before the fall of winter in 1918. A few 
Russians, chiefly of the officer class, did rally to the Entente forces, 
but their numbers were insignificant. Volunteering for fighting 
is unknown in most countries and it was found impossible to raise 
any enthusiasm among the Russian peasants for a return to any 
anti-Bolshevik régime.. Although the Entente effort thus failed to 
restore the Eastern front, still we have definite evidence from 
German sources that the threat of restoration did prevent any 
transference of German troops to the West at a very critical period 
in their fortunes. It may well be asked then, why, when they had 
already achieved their object, they were not withdrawn before 
winter. Archangel is frozen up about the end of October and a 
decision to withdraw would have had to have been made in 
September. At this time there was no certainty that the Central 
Powers were about to collapse and at the time of the Armistice in 
the West the Archangel force had already been frozen up for some 
weeks. 

During the ensuing winter the objective of the Expedition 
became most confused. It had been firstly a purely military effort 
directed against the Germans, and the Allies now found themselves 
actively engaged with the Soviet Government. We had espoused 
the cause of all elements opposed to the Soviet and we could not 
abandon them to their fate, after having used them for our own 
purposes. Military operations were always difficult during this 
period owing to the lack of a clear political objective. 

All three services were strongly represented in North Russia 
and for the operations all were placed under the command of the 
Army Commander. As is not surprising with such a heterogeneous 
mass of nationalities, troops and services many mistakes were made. 
I think that perhaps the worst mistake that was committed was in 
connection with the Dwina River flotilla, and the fault lay entirely 
with the Army. The Expedition had pushed forward some 150 
miles up the Dwina and Vologda railway and columns were in 
process of settling down into positions suitable for the winter. No 
one quite knew when the first frost would actually come and the 
Army fixed the Ist October as the date for the flotilla to descend 
the river, either to winter in Archangel or to return to England. 
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No sooner had the flotilla gone than the Bolshevik gunboats came 
down and bombarded our positions from long range, destroying 
the carefully prepared winter accommodation and causing several 
hundreds of casualties. Had there been one or two long range 
guns taken from the ships and mounted on shore we should have 
been saved from what looked at one time like a serious collapse, for 
the land service had nothing that could range further than an 18 pr. 
A serious error of judgment on the part of the Army. In actual 
fact the icing up did not come for nearly a month later than was 
expected and the Bolsheviks had ample time for their bombard- 
ments, to which we could not reply. In such temperatures as you 
get in North Russia fighting depends largely on accommodation. 
Men cannot remain for long out in the open. If you get your 
accommodation destroyed you must move off to find more. Even 
the smashing of window panes may be a serious matter. 

There were, as I said, nine different nationalities in North 
Russia, British, French, American, Russian, Italian, Serbian, Polish, 
Czech and Chinese. The columns of the Archangel force were 
widely separated, and at first it was thought that columns ought to 
be national, that is to say of one nation only, under their own com- 
mander. At all times the administration had to remain British 
because we were the only people who had the necessary personnel. 
It was soon found that in these circumstances each nationality 
thought that its own hardships were greater than those of any other. 
Out of sight out of mind, and the columns never saw each other. 
With mixed columns none could say that the others were loafing. 
Liaison troubles were of course endless, and there were few Russian 
speakers in any contingent except the American. Russian rifles 
and equipment were used by all by way of simplification but the 
supply of rations was complicated. Each nationality demanded 
some tit-bit and raised loud complaints when they did not get it. 
Any excuse was good enough to whip the hard-worked British 
administration. Winter conditions I have described and perhaps 
one example here will suffice. We had one fight in 85 degrees of 
frost—the worst day we had—and I was able to watch the fight 
from a look-out post. The enemy came across in white smocks, 
very difficult to pick up against the snow. Their attack failed and 
they left a few figures on the ground in front of our blockhouses. 
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T must have been on the ground within a half-hour of their being 
wounded and yet all were dead from exposure. There was indeed 
one great advantage in this winter fighting. Wounds were clean, 
and provided a man could be got quickly under cover and provided 
with stimulant, he had a good chance of recovery. As regards 
stimulant, one of the contingents was “dry.” I only wish that some 
of the people who ordained this had had to go through what the 
men did in North Russia and without stimulant. Of course the 
“dry” contingent managed to get their whack of either rum or 
“pinard,” the French red wine. 

The winter kit had been designed by Shackleton, the Arctic 
explorer, and very good it was too. A propos of this I remember 
one amusing incident. Shackleton had come across from Mur- 
mansk to talk to the men on the subject of winter conditions. 
Outside the hut in which he was to lecture he found a man standing 
who was not wearing his “Shackleton” boots. These boots had been 
made for skiing and had absolutely smooth soles. To adapt them 
for general purposes a kind of football bar had to be put on the sole. 
Without these it was quite impossible to walk on frozen snow. On 
Shackleton enquiring why the-man hadn’t his boots, he received 
the reply, ‘‘Lor Lumme Guvnor I must give my backside a chance.” 
I think the production of some 50,000 winter kits was a feat of which 
the British War Office might well be proud. 

As is always the case in small wars, mobility was the key to 
success. In North Russia neither side was mobile. Had there been 
‘even a body of 500 expert skiers such as one meets in Norway, the 
side which possessed them would have done what it liked with the 
other. Though to teach men to use snow-shoes was simpler than 
teaching skiing, and though ample kit and sufficient instructors 
were available very little could be done in the time. 

Besides the fighting which took place continuously on one or 
other of the fronts the chief business of the British command lay 
in the organisation and training of the local Russian forces. These 
forces were raised to 20,000 before we left. Such fine material. 
Well-clothed, well-fed and seemingly content. The lot of the 
Russian officer was hard. Many had been through the Revolution 
in all its stages and had been shot at by theirown men. Others had 
-done years of imprisonment in Germany and Austria. Is it sur- 
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prising that many of them had deteriorated? They did not under- 
stand our methods of intensive work and training. They considered 
that we were amateurs, whereas we were experts in raising armies. 
from nothing. Our officers were impatient of the dilatory Slav 
mind which is so easily raised or depressed. As an example of 
Russian methods of maintaining order I will quote you three orders 
which were issued by senior commanders. I am afraid that they 
would create nothing but merriment were they to be issued to our 
officers and men. Here they are. 

“Yesterday, the 10th December, at 10 p.m. I was walking near 
the Lomonosoff school. From the direction of the Cathedral 
I heard a disgusting flow of gutter language. Going further I met 
two sailors, and approaching one of them called his attention to the 
absolute impermissibility of such filthy language in the street. The 
other sailor went on, but the one to whom I addressed myself 
slovenly declared that he was intoxicated and with an impudent 
Sesture blew his nose on the pavement. Wishing to have a closer 
view of this representative of our military forces in course of 
recreation, I directed him to a lightened window. Here I con- 
vinced myself that he was without his striped vest and that he had 
a naked neck. Telling him he was improperly dressed I ordered 
him to follow me to the first military post to which I would hand 
him over. The sailor quickened his pace, rejoined his companion 
and both made off. With the help of the guard of the British 
Commander-in-Chief I detained both. The second sailor began 
to justify himself and I asked him whether he was wearing his. 
striped vest. Upon opening his jacket I saw a striped vest with a 
woman’s locket clasping it at the top. I ask myself the question. 
When will these people realise that they are disgracing the honour- 
able uniform of a defender of his native land by carrying on them- 
selves women’s ornaments? The names of the sailors are so and so 
and so and so. I request that Rear-Admiral X. will investigate all 
this and act according to the law. How pitiful is all this and how 
deeply disgusting !” 

‘Madame Botchkareva arrived from Shenkursk and reported 
to me on December 26th. She wore officer’s uniform of a Caucasian 
pattern with shoulder straps and was accompanied by Lieut. Filipoff 
whom she called her Adjutant. Madame Botchkareva offered me 
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her services for the organisation of the Russian army. I do not 
undertake to estimate the merits of Madame Botchkareva in the 
organising of the Russian army and I consider that her work for 
her country and the shedding of her blood will be finally appre- 
ciated by the Central Government and Russian history. I only 
consider it my duty to declare that within the limits of the Northern 
region, thank God, the time has already come for quiet creative 
Government work, and I think that the summoning of women for 
military duties, which are not appropriate to their sex, would be a 
heavy reproach and a disgraceful stain on the whole population 
of the Northern Region. I order therefore that Madame 
Botchkareva shall take off her uniform and breeches and that Lieut. 
Filipoff shall report to the Town Commandant.” 

“Talking to-day to Captain A., I was told that Lieut. Y. had 
said that Yemetskoe and Seletskoe had been captured by the 
Bolsheviks. On being asked by Captain A. where he had heard it, 
Y. said that I was supposed to have said it to some young lady. 
I am not acquainted with any young ladies in Pinega and have not 
been sent here to flirt but to fight, I demand from officers and 
privates, who during their free time flirt with women not to discuss 
with them military matters, but to entertain their ladies with subjects 
more interesting for them, such as love, the moon, etc. It is 
scandalous to spread silly panic rumours.” 

It can be imagined how difficult it was to hurry such com- 
manders. 

In the late war propaganda became a legitimate weapon of war. 
The Bolsheviks made full use of this weapon. Every tree outside 
our lines was plastered with pamphlets in every language. I think 
I can honestly say that this campaign had little or no effect upon 
the British soldier. He treated the propaganda with the kindly 
contempt which he adopts to all foreigners. And one can say that 
our men showed up well amidst all the contingents. They fought 
well and cheerfully. I believe myself that tradition is greatly 
responsible for this. The Britisher has always fought outside his 
own country. The British Empire has made this so. Other 
nationalities may shine in defence of their own homes but not 
abroad. I myself came in for a goodly portion of vilification, and 
one of the pamphlets showered upon me ran as follows :— 
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“A ‘White Guard’ proclamation, signed by General Ironside, 
Commander-in-Chief, has reached us. This proclamation was 
addressed to one of our Regiments stationed on the Northern 
Dwina. 

All soldiers of the Red Army must pay attention to what it says. 

To give Mr. Ironside his due it must be admitted that there is 
a certain amount of truth among his infamous lies. He boasts ‘Our 
victorious (ahem . . .) troops are hurrying north and bring with 
them terrible engines of destruction which you have never yet seen.” 
He adds ‘this is not the first time that we have made a descent upon 
another country. We are past masters in the art.” 

Perfectly true, General, you English together with your Allies 
wish, by the use of guns, ships and other engines of war never yet 
heard of, to devastate our fatherland. Very true. But why wag 
your tail about it? Why end your proclamation with lies? 

Because, General, you foresee what reply you will get from the 
sons of our socialistic Fatherland in answer to your impudent 
proclamation. You know that hundreds of thousands of Russians 
will cry as with one voice. No! This shall never be! We will 
never surrender our Fatherland, striving for better things, to be 
plundered and destroyed by British robbers. 

General, you know this well, and for this reason you end your 
address with lies ‘behind the Commissars stands Germany, guiding 
the affairs of Russia and through your blood trying to save her 
own skin.” Who will believe this? For, at Versailles at this very 
moment those butchers the Allies are themselves skinning the 
Germans (by the Versailles Peace). In view of this it would not 
be a bad thing if you were more discriminating in your fictions. 
True, much discrimination cannot be expected of General Iron- 
side—this bandit was brought up in another school. In the past 
this ““General-feldwebel’”’ was renowned for his rough and bullying 
treatment of the soldiers under him and for his servile attitude to 
his superiors. The mere sight of this great hulking red-haired 
overgrown boy makes one want to spit in his face . 

Into the sea with the red-headed feldwebel Ironside ! ! 
Long live the steadfast and mighty Red Army !” 

One of my own personal difficulties was my dealings with the 

many distinguished Ambassadors and Ministers who were shut up 
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with us in Archangel. The Commander-in-Chief was a kind of 
neutral in respect of his dealings with them. There were difficulties 
of housing, heights of flag-posts and privileges of buying at our 
canteen. In similar circumstances I can only recommend all 
soldiers to deal entirely through the British Minister, if they can 
find a sympathetic one as I did. A diplomat can arrange things 
so much better. I found also that the precedence of contingents 
was not easy. When I thought I had settled matters by ordering 
an alphabetical precedence for ceremonial parades I was met with 
a demand for the U.S. troops to march as Americans. The small 
internal difficulties of an Army were much magnified by the number 
of different codes—were they legal or with reference to sanitation 
or other discipline. 

During the long winter frequent personal visits from the Com- 
manders of all ranks to their commands was the best means of 
maintaining moral. Little scraps of authentic news were eagerly 
awaited. Perhaps, with the advent of wireless, even small columns 
in the desert or bush may be given each evening the football and 
racing news of the day. If that is achieved I can only say that it 
will be the most magnificent raiser of moral ever produced in war. 

The means of transport were perhaps the most varied ever 
employed in the field. Sledges pulled by men, ponies, reindeer 
and dogs with the men on skis and snowshoes in the winter, and 
native carts and river craft from luxurious Thames steamers to 
coastal motor boats in the summer. For Command, Staff and 
Liaison work seaplanes were of inestimable value. On the in- 
numerable lakes and rivers it was possible to land anywhere in 
summer, whereas aeroplanes found only bad landing places with a 
consequent increase in the number of crashes. With a seaplane it 
was possible to come down on the lines of communication and 
inspect a stoppage and be away again in a few minutes after an 
interview. For future river campaigns proper comfortable liaison 
seaplanes will be necessary, for it should not be forgotten that a 
commander does not commence his work until after he has landed 
and he should be as fresh as possible. 

Before the ice had broken in April 1919, a decision was come 
to by the Supreme War Council that the Allied troops were to 
leave Archangel before the advent of winter in October of that 
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year. Evacuation was no simple matter, for in addition to the 
15,000 Allied troops there were some 15,000 to 20,000 civilians, men 
women and children, who had some claim to be evacuated to their 
homes. The majority of these people came from the newly con- 
stituted states in the Baltic and from Poland. The shipping avail- 
able was not large, and evacuation could not start before May or 
June because of the ice conditions in the White Sea. Would the 
Russian mobilized troops be able to stand up after our departure? 
Would the evacuation of the Allied troops be able to take place 
under cover of these Russian troops, or would the whole affair have 
to be carried out as a military operation? These questions were 
by no means easy to settle, for the Russian troops were only half- 
trained and they might refuse to take over from us, when they saw 
us going away and deserting them, as they would probably think. 
The moral of these Russian troops depended a great deal upon 
what happened in Siberia with Kolchak. Could a junction with the 
Siberians be effected all would be well. 

The British Government decided to run no risk, since they 
were responsible for the safe evacuation of several foreign con- 
tingents. Two strong mixed brigades of volunteer troops were 
therefore sent out to Archangel during May and June. Evacuation 
of all the civilians and of the Allied troops of the winter commenced 
at once and continued uninterruptedly till the end of August. 

By May some 15,000 mobilized Russian troops had passed up 
to the various fronts to complete their training, and two of the 
lesser columns had been handed over to the Russian command. 
The two British Brigades took over the important fronts, and plans 
were got ready for disengaging operations, with a view to placing 
the Russians in as favourable positions as possible. It would 
certainly be cheaper in the long run if we could evacuate our final 
detachments peaceably. : 

Very soon it became evident that Kolchak was not doing well 
and that a junction with him was out of the question. The spirits 
of the Russians flagged visibly. The enemy redoubled his efforts 
at propaganda against the young troops, and unfortunately with 
good success. Two most serious mutinies took place, in one of 
which 5000 men passed over to the enemy after murdering their 
officers. Another took place in the Ist Bn. of the Slavo-British 
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Legion, when portions of two companies murdered their officers 
at night and some 300 men passed over to the enemy. I should 
like to say one word about the Slavo-British Legion, for its failure 
to do good service was a bitter blow to us all. The original Russians 
who had joined the Allies in Archangel were formed into a Legion 
of some 500. Their numbers gradually dwindled and no fresh 
recruits were forthcoming. All through the winter we had been 
capturing large numbers of prisoners from the enemy, and after 
careful examination I found that the large majority of these men 
were peasants conscripted in other parts of Russia. It was impos- 
sible to maintain them in idleness in prison-camps owing to lack 
of accommodation and the necessary guards to watch them. The 
experiment was commenced of drafting them into companies and 
mixing them with the original volunteers who formed the officer 
and non-commissioned officer element. These companies fought 
well and proved themselves quite trustworthy. It was then decided 
to form battalions under British officers and to subject them to 
intensive training. After a couple of months training the Ist Bn. 
left for the front and I think I can honestly say that it was a very 
fine unit. The greatest care had been taken in the drafting of the 
men, but as experience showed we had allowed bad characters to 
slip through. The enemy had heard of this Legion and special 
men were sent across to pass into the units and cause them to 
mutiny. Time was against us in the experiment. It speaks volumes 
for what the gallant young British officers had done with their men, 
when I tell you that two companies and the M.G. company stood 
fast on parade while the mutiny was going on and afterwards 
cleaned up the situation. The attitude of the Russian authorities 
towards these British trained units had never been very friendly 
and I most reluctantly had to turn them into labour units. The 
Russian officers were against continuing to serve in these units and 
the British officers alone could never have gained sufficient touch 
with their men owing to language difficulties alone, and so the 
experiment came to an end. 

The spirits of the mobilized Russians became so bad towards 
the end of August that I made plans to disarm them in the event 
of further trouble. I could not afford to fight them as well as the 
Bolsheviks during the evacuation. The situation was relieved, 
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however, by a brilliant attack carried out by General Sadleir- 
Jackson’s Brigade on the Dwina. By the time Lord Rawlinson 
arrived to superintend the evacuation of North Russia, the front 
on the Dwina was completely free of Bolsheviks and the Russians 
could take over in peace. On another front the Russians them- 
selves carried out some very successful attacks, and our final embark- 
ation was carried out without a shot being fired. The operation 
itself, though peaceful, was a fine example of naval work. Over 
6000 fighting troops were picked up simultaneously from seven 
different points and the time-table for dropping down the Dwina 
was kept to the minute. Arrangements were even made for the 
picking up of any possible stragglers by tug-boats. It was well 
they were, for right in the middle of one of the great quays a tug- 
master found a solitary British soldier sitting on an officer’s valise. 
Upon being hailed and asked what he was doing the reply came. 
“Beg pardon, Sir, but I’m Mr. Snodgrass’ servant and he told me 
to wait here till he came back.” Thus was rescued the last of the 
Allied Expedition to Archangel. 

I think that we all left Archangel with a sigh of relief. We 
had certainly done our best under trying circumstances. We left 
without actively quarrelling with our late friends, if not wholly 
with honour, and we were certainly not to blame for the vagaries 
of the policies which had sent us there and taken us away. 

There is one great lesson to be learnt from the campaign and 
that is, that it is almost impossible to limit the scope of a military 
expedition when once it has been launched. There are always 
demands for reinforcements which cannot be refused. The North 
Russian Expedition started with the landing of a few hundred 
marines at Murmansk and ended with some 50,000 troops of nine 
different nations advancing some hundreds of miles into Russia. 
(Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I hope some of you will ask the 
General questions, because one of the great advantages of these 
Lectures is that you can learn about things you want to find out 
for yourselves. 


Major Pease-WaATKIN: How do you keep aeroplane engines 
running at that temperature? 
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GENERAL IRONSIDE : It was very difficult. They did keep them 
going with flameless lamps. We did get flying right through, 
except on the very worst days, but it was very difficult. The pilots 
had electrically heated clothing for their flights. Of course there 
are sudden drops in temperature. During snow, when the tem- 
perature is highest, you could not fly, but immediately after the 
snow, before the temperature had sunk down again, you could get 
in good flights. The landings, of course, were made on skis; all 
the aeroplanes were on skis and not wheels. One of the Gunner 
points in regard to cold that might interest you is this: To get your 
winter supply of ammunition you had to arrange for it to be sent 
out during the really very hot months of summer. Winter ammuni- 
tion was then badly affected. On the very cold days we found 
that the range with 18 prs. was some 600 yards short in 2500, which 
is pretty considerable when you come to think of it. To get the 
right stuff to fire at the right moment was very very difficult indeed. 


CHAIRMAN: It only remains now for me to thank General 
Ironside for the most interesting lecture he has given us. (Ap- 
plause.) 


